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THE MARK OF QUALITY 
QUALITY, SAFETY, ECONOMY, 


PERFECTION OIL HEATERS 


REMEMBER THE COST OF COAL AND SAVE BY USING THESE. 
ESPECIALLY USEFUL FOR SMALLER SIZED ROOMS. 
TWO SIZES No. 101 AND No. 360 KEPT IN STOCK. 


1 BRASS HANGING LAMPS 


SUITABLE FOR DRAWING-ROOMS, LIBRARIES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
ETC. GIVE BEST AND SOFTEST LIGHT FOR READING BY. 


“NONPAREIL” ILLUM INATING OIL 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST ILLUMINATING OIL MANU- - 
FACTURED, AND IT IS MOST SUITABLE AND ECONOMICAL FOR 


LAMPS) ATLANTIC BRAND MAY BE USED WITH ECONOMY FOR 
OIL STOVES. 2 


ie GASOLINE (Motor Spirit) 
aia FOR MOTOR CARS, MOTOR CYCLES, ETC. 


- LUBRICATING OILS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF MACHINERY, INCLUDING MOTOR CARS AND. 
CYCLES. 


| ROAD OTS AND MATERIAL FOR ROAD BUILDING 
|| CANDLES 
The above may be obtained from any of 
THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY'S 
STATIONS AT: | 


GENZAN '\CHEMULPO — ~FUSAN | SHIN WIJU | 
PYENG YANG MOKPO KUNSAN CHINAMPO 


- JUHACHI BANK, LTD. 


(THE. FIGHTEENTH BANK) 
CAPITAL . . .... . . ¥ 6,000,000 


SEOUL OFFICE: 


KOGANE-CHO, NICHOME. 
(opposite Oriental Development Company) 
TELEPHONE Nos. 580, 420. 


BRANCHES IN CHOSEN : 
Gensan, Jinsen, Fusan, Mckpo, Kunsan, Nashu, Ryusan. 
OO FDEP ON 


Banking facilities of all kinds. 
Foreign current accounts are a speciality. 


THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LT’ D. 


(FormMeRLY THe Frrst Nationan Bank oF JAPAN.) 
ESTABLISHED 1873. 


HEAD OFFICE: Y. SASAKI, President. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ... ... ss. # 22,700,000 
CAPTPAT.- PAID “URS isle de sse—a.2 18,400,000 


RESERVE PUND = .:}_B. ... ...-,, 12,200,000. 
DEPOSITS, OVER... i... e+ e+ 9 226,000,000 


SEOUL BRANCH :—Honmachi Nichome, Seoul. 
Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. Interest al- 
lowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Letters of Credit issued, 
Cable Transfers effected. Every other description of Banking Business transacted. 
AGENTS FOR THE MEWI FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Telephone Nos. 11, 611 and 2317 M. NISHIM UR A, Manager. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Korean, Mixed Script, Chinese, Japanese and English Scriptures, 
and in raised characters for the Blind, Scriptures in other languages . 
supplied on order. 


We are ready to furnish Scriptures to Missionaries for sale or can 
furnish money for the support of colporteurs and Bible women. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST OR BETTER 


GALI WA L. THE. BIBLE  MOvske. 


Make this your headquarters while in Seoul. 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Chong No. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


“BIBLES” SEOUL. 


DENTAL SURGEON SEOUL BRANCH: 


HONMACHI 1 CHOME, SEOUL. 


(CHIN KOKA) 


SEOUL, KOREA. 


Office Hours: a = 
; Grocers & General Merchants | 
8—12, 2—5 ES 


P. O. Transfer Account 
Keijo No. 44. 


TELEPHONE 


: Fh Bu - & Nos. 212 and 1722. 
Please write or wire in advance for &@ 


- appointments. 
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At Wonsan Beach during July and 4 


Orders from the interior will be attended : 
to promptly, special attention beings paid to = 


packing and safe delivery... 
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' The World Famed Motor Spirit, giving best results and greatest mileage. 
Obtainabie from J. H. Morris, Seoul, and Dealers everywhere. 


ALSO 
ILLUMINATING OILS AND PARAFFIN WAX, 


Manufacturers of © 


of every description. 


THE RISING SUN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 


SEOUL OFFICE, 


PRG REPIN WAX & STEARINE CANDLES | 
JAPAN AND KOREA. OU Ne | 
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Insure your Properties and Belongings against loss by fire, ete. 


THE NEW ZEALAND INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Fire and Marine Risks accepted at current rates 


upon application. 


NECESSARY INFORMATION AND TICKETS SUPPLIED. 


: TOYO KISEN KAISHA. 


PASSAGES TO ANY POINT IN AMERICA ARRANGED ACROSS THE PACIFIC. i 
$A RAR a _ 


L. RONDON: & CO. 


P AGENTS. SEOUL. 3 
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!! JUST THE THING THAT you want NOW! 
CORRPONDENCE CARDS PAPETERIES 
24 Cards 24 envelopes 24 Sheets 24 envelopes 
Winte, Unruled. White, Unruled. 
tS? eager pete per box ¥ 4:00 Highland Linen 0 © 2. per box ¥ 1.00 
Cornelian Lawn... __..... ey Re OW an Cale = eee eae SOS ema ey) 1.00 
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Colomialwee cee oe ere yeas wD Writing Tablets 
French Lawn, (Blue) .... in Te ae el Letter Size. 
Place your paper needs before us and we will 
endeavor to promptly meet your requirements. ; 
&. DO, STEWARD & GO, 
Generel Storekeepers & Provision Merchants 3 
PHONE, 1788, 
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THE GOSPEL PRINTING COMPANY 


(Pok*Hum! In Swai'sa) 


f 


Kwan Hoon Tonc, SEout. 

PRINTERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Contractors to the Bible Societies and Tract Society 
: The Union Flymnal, the Christan Messenger, and one 
in sen Gospels are samples of the work we turn out. 


New Eunmun type im all sizes, also large selection in 


Einghsh, Fapanese and Chives 


Lowest Prices. Prompt Execution. 


be 1189, Chung Kyeng Duck, Manager. 


MERCHANT TAILOR 
GENERAL OUTFITTER 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING AND 


LADIES’ COSTUMES TO ORDER. 
e 6 .) eS 


THE BEST FOREIGN CLOTHIER 
IN TOWN 


. Address: 
LEGATION STREET, SEOUL. 
OPPOSITE THE TENNIS COURTS 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Nestle Company's Products 
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MILKMAID BRAND 
EVAPORATED MILK 
Unsweetened, condensed ‘to 
the consistency of Cream . 


NESTLE'’S MILK FOOD 
for Infants and Invalids 


NESTLE'S CHOCOLATE 


MILKMAID COFFEE & MILK 
ETC., ETC. 


Sold by the 
PRINCIPAL STORES 


|T. YUEN TAI 


| GUARANTEED GOODS | 


John D. Wells School | 


NOW ON SALE 


REQUISITES FOR 


Outdoor sports: 
Baseball, 
Lavwvn-tennis, 
skating, ete. 


" SCHOOL STATIONERY IN GREAT VARIETY 


Shinosaki Branch Store 


Honimachi, 3 chome 


SEOUL. (Phone 1303). 
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POPULAR PRICES 


.. TELL YOUR KOREAN AND 
JAPANESE FRIENDS ABOUT 
THE PRODUCTS OF THE 


Industrial Department 
SEOUL, KOREA Phone 2645 
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& Knitted Cotton socks FER | 
A Vests and Shirts. 
Materials for Clothing 
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EVERY MISSIONARY IN KOREA WILL WANT 


JHE GCHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
IN THE JAPANESE EMPIRE FOR 1918 


The Korea section occupies more than one third of the volume, or about 150 pages, and is 
a comprehensive and concise review of the past year’s work by thirty writers in Korea. 


The Korea Section contains:— » The Japan Section contains:— 


Nine Divisions and 24 Chapters. : 
Important articles by prominent authorities‘on:— A number of Special Features such as:— 
| “Sanitary, Economic & Social Conditions’’ 
| ‘‘Evangelistic Work’’ ‘A long and thorough resume of the whole evan 
“Work among Women’”’ Basel eas 
“Medical and Leper Work”? gelistic situation’’ 
‘ ee ee, ‘“A full discussion of newspaper evangelism’’ 
“The Co-operative Board for Christian Education’ < ,, : ; be 
‘Industrial Education & Self-help Depts” The boy and girl student problems 
“Our Missions and Churches’’ B : A 
“Survey of Christian Niteratare’’ The recreations of the people 
“Koreans in Manchuria’”’ i biaide ; A 
emia Mission ini Ching” . . Shinto as a national cult 
‘“‘The Japanese Churches in Korea”’ : : 
“Union Work atone Chinese ih Korea?’ A host of important reviews and reports. 
“Schools for Missionaries’ Children’’ . a we ye : 
Be aoa ch Associations” An important contribution on missions in Formosa. 
“Obituar es’’ P . 
Full Appendices and Directory. Full Appendices and Directory. 
Just Published. PRICE TWO YEN Postage 18 sen. 


THE KOREAN RELIGIOUS BOOK AND TRACT SOCIETY 
SEOUL, KOREA. 


THE LATEST IDEA 


NEW LEAFLET TRACTS AN ATTRACTIVE BOOK © 
With Colored “Horder || THE TRAVELLER'S GUIDE } 


SIXTEEN SEN From Death to Life 


per Packet of 100 Leaflets containing 
ten varieties as follows:— 4 z x] u 
1. The Foclish Wise Man. 
. Buying a Railway Ticket. New Edition (10,009 copies) 
Warranted to Remove all Stains. 


The Settled Account. For sale at much below Cost 
Our Redeemer. 


2 

3 

4 

5. 

6. The Gift of God. | 316 Pages 16 sen per Copy 
7. Where do You belong to? 
8. The One Thing Needful. 
9. Christ Died for the Ungodly. 

10. I wish I were Sombedy Else. wr Ae 4 A i 

Axle forthe dents and articles with a strongly 


“‘Travelier’s Guide Series” evangelistic atmosphere. 


THESE LEAFLETS ARE EXTRACTS ; 
FROM THE ‘“‘TRAVELLER’S GUIDE” Ten Copies post free for One Yen 


Full of interesting and arresting inci- 
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WHEN YOU GO ON FURLOUGH 


OR MEET FRIENDS PASSING BY ON THEIR 
TRAVELS AND THEY ASK YOU FOR FACTS 
ABOUT THE CHRISTIAN WORK IN KOREA, 
NOT GENERAL STATEMENTS BUT FACTS, 
TAKEN FROM THE RECORDS, WHAT EXACT 
DATA HAVE YOU TO GIVE? 


THE LAST REPORT OF YOUR MISSION—IT IS ONLY FOR ONE YEAR. 
RECENT STATION LETTERS—THEY ONLY GIVE ISOLATED DATA. ~ 
MINUTES OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, FEDERAL COUNCIL OR MISSIONS— 
THEY ONLY COVER CERTAIN PHASES OF THE WORK. 
THE STORY BOOKS ABOUT KOREA—THEY ARE INTERESTING, BUT 
DO NOT GIVE MANY HISTORICAL FACTS. 


To. meet your need you should have the 


| Digest of the Presbyterian Church of Korea | 


IT CONTAINS 
I.—The Constitutional History of that Church as taken directly from the records with 
page and verse given for every item. 
II.—The Confession of Faith and Form of Government of the Church and all General As- 
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Editorial Notes. 


W* feel the bitter bite of the cold as we journey with Mr. Soltau one hundred miles over 

creaking snow in his Korean jumper, to go “over the top” of Korea and to land on the 
Yalu’s ice, three feet in thickness, but we are thus brought to the quaint, diminutive village of 
Tungkang, whose thatched huts are surmounted by chimneys made of hollowed out tree trunks 
fifteen feet in height, a village selected by two hundred truth-hungry people as the meeting 
place of their annual County Bible Class which was to convene during four days. Here cold 
gives way to heat, generated not only by the warmed stone floor whereon the people sit tightly 
wedged together, but by Spirit-taught Scripture truth which developes faith, hope and love, 
and insures the conscious presence of the Master who Himself ‘fed, comforted and warmed 
all hearts,—yes more than that, kept to them the promise “Lo, I am with you always,” which 
warmed and cheered them on their homeward journey. 


HE’ question addressed by a friend to Dr. Mary Stewart “May I attend you in one of your 
daily ‘rounds of duty ?” elicited the prompt response “Yes, if you will write it up that my 
friends, to whom I have no time to write, may share it with you,” was the occasion which gives 
us the article, ““A Day With Dr. Mary S. Stewart.” As a speaker needs hearers so does the 
physician need patients. The strenuous struggle of the young practitioner in the homeland to 
gain a footing is due to a paucity of patients, who allotted equally would yield a few hundreds to 
each doctor. This prime requisite to success is at once and fully met on the foreign mission 
field. Here the young physician strikes twelve at once in the prime pre-requisite of patients who 
gather to him by thousands. Here the tables are completely turned for it is not at all a question 
of patients enough but rather of physician sufficient. “One doctor hospitals” are the rule in 
Korea, whereas each hospital should have at least two, and the hospitals should be multiples 


besides. 
a this leads naturally to the subject already presented in this periodical of the probably 
great opportunities for enlargement in mission work at the close of the war. Indeed if 


Christendom shall have come to itself; shall realize that we are no more truly living in a town 
and a nation than we are living in a world whose denizens are all our brothers, for “He hath 
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made of one blood all nations,” and the altruism now so much in evidence for the prosecution of 
war shall be doubly effective for the prevention of war through the development of “men of 
good will,” then may we expect to see nations born ina day and find the greatest curiosity to be 
the man who doesn’t believe in foreign missions. Dr. O. R. Avison of Seoul, before he left for 
absence in the United States for a season,. sets forth the wonderful possibilities of opportunity 
likely to accrue at close of the war, especially for Medical missions. We take pleasure in print- 
ing extracts from some personal letters recently received from him, in which we see him gaining 
the ear of thousands and eliciting words of encouragements from not a few, as he sets forth the 
world’s needs and its open doors to great gatherings of physicians and nurses in military 
camps and cantonments in the United States of America. 


8 le rehearsal by Dr. T. C. Winn of “Some Kindnesses and Favors Shown Me by Japanese 
Government Officials,” certainly makes pleasant and restful reading. Many believe that 
the Japanese are Past Masters in the role of host, but most have supposed such gracious minis- 
tries to be confined to people of distinction and often for diplomatic reasons; this supposition is 
proved to be erroneous by the experience of the writer who, as a humble missionary and teacher- 
for thirty-eight years, as he expresses it, ‘“‘was the recipient of the greatest kindnesses possible, 
some of which exceeded, by far, anything that could have been thought of, the adequate appre- 
ciation of which it is most difficult to express!” 


OR were these “fair weather” courtesies; on the contrary they were most near when 

- most needed: when untried fields for effort were entered, when governmental rules were 
ignorantly transgressed, when sickness and death invaded the home and defamation assaulted 
the character, then both people and government with their sympathy and power stood behind 
and about this stranger in a foreign land for his heartening and uplift. The account reads like 
a romance all.the way through the thirty-eight years and neither party is tired of the other, and 
the relation today between them seems closer than ever. The processes of this intercourse 
were so natural and simple as almost to defy analysis. First,—Winn is a non-contentious and 
winning name and bespeaks a winning disposition. The clue seems to have been a steady 
trustful movement along the lines of least resistance. To do the next thing in the line of duty 
in the most direct and natural way, was apparently taken for granted by both parties. 


HEN the time arrived for removal from an open port to the interior of the country to 
serve as a teacher, Mr. Winn simply went. ‘The guards provided by government for 
welcome, escort and general protection were accepted without comment as a matter of course. 
An interview with the Governor was promptly sought and His Honor was informed that his 
visitor, had come to serve under him as a teacher and that he hoped to give satisfaction by 
faithful performance of duty. The interview, however, did not close without the caller assuring 
the Governor that he considered the preaching of the Gospel far more important than teaching 
and asked if the Governor had any objection to the same or would put any hindrances in its 
way. None in the least was the prompt rejoinder. These preliminaries, so simple yet satis- 
factory, could not but foster mutual respect and a confidence bound to develop through acquaint- 
ance into friendship and good-will. The simple methods and principles above named, faithfully 
operated, are abundantly adequate for the prevention of war and the promotion of peace among 
the nations, for the human heart is essentially the same the world over. 
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How to Improve our Federal Council. 


By H. A 


When a letter came stating that the 
Editorial Board of the KOREA MISSION 
FIELD had voted to request me to prepare an 
article on the above subject, I felt non-plussed 
for a time and still feel unequal to the task. 
However after some hard thinking, reading 
of Mission reports, examination of Federal 
Council minutes etc., I submit the following:— 

(1) Give a great deal more attention to a 
few of the things that the Council is already 
doing. 

(a) Magnify the Sunday School work. At 
the present stage of mission work in Chosen, 
there is no more important arm of the Church. 
Reports from Korea have already brought 
forth favorable comment in the meetings of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. When 
that association meets in Tokyo after the War, 
we should be able to present the most interest- 
ing and startling report from any mission field. 
So far we have been able to enroll all our 
Christians in the Sunday School. That ideal 
should be kept before us. However many and 
new the methods nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with that standard. With the govern- 
ment schools not in session on Sunday, with 
cessation from work on the part of most govern- 
ment employees, with the dissemination of the 
Gospel so general and so generally well receiv- 
ed that non-Christian parents are willing to 
have their children attend Sunday School, we 
would be very foolish not to make the best of 
the opportunity. But to do so means that a 
lot of attention be given to this matter by the 
members of the Sunday School Association, 
that we have full discussion in the missions, in 
Korean Church bodies, in Federal Council, and 
full instructions to the representatives from 
each body. Two dangers in particular are to 
be avoided. Oneis merely to adopt. for a 
course of study, the International Lessons or 
some grade course used in America or else- 
where. That is the easy way out, perhaps, but 
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itis not the best way. The history and pre- 
sent status of the Korean church, our system 
of Bible-study classes, which has made the 
Korean church famous, all should be taken into 
consideration and the course of study best 
adapted to our needs be decided upon. The 
other danger is to adopt promiscuously Sun- 
day School methods used elsewhere. Some 
are good and some are bad, and especially bad 
for Korea. We should have new methods and 
new helps but we must examine carefully and 
select only those that are best for the Korean 
Church. The Executive Committee of the Sun- 
day School Association should be made up as 
far as possible of specialists or at least of those 
who will make the matter one of special study. 
In this work the Federal Council by reason of 
the fact that it represents all the missions and 
has charge of the Sunday School publications, 
can have a large part. 

(b) Special effort should be made to increase 
the circulation and the usefulness of the “‘Chris- 
tian Messenger.” It is very fortunate that we 
have but one Church paper for more than two- 
thirds of all the Christians in Chosen. But if 
the paper is not widely read or if the reading 
matter is not the best, the plan in so far has 
failed. The subscription price is reasonable 
and within reach of the average Christian 
family. The greater the circulation the more 
the subscription price can be lessened and the 
better the quality of the reading matter can 
be made. This is not written in any spirit of 
criticism of what has been done, but only with 
the realization that we have about the finest 
opportunity for a Church newspaper that can 
be had, and the Federal Council should see 
to it that the circulation should be made the 
greatest possible and that the Editorial Board 
should fill the columns of the “Messenger” with 
live, up-to-date, vitalizing, thought-breeding, 
spiritual-toned reading matter for all classes 
in the Church. 
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(c) We need a special scientific study of 
hymnology and church music under the direc- 
tion of the Union Hymn Book Committee. 
Thanks to our missionaries in charge of schools 
and to others who have found it possible to give 
some time to the teaching of music, and es- 
pecially to those who have been specialists 
among us, we are beginning to get a second 
generation of Koreans who can sing. In many 
churches young people at the organ, or with 
baton in hand, or in special songs, are produc- 
ing sounds that soothe our aching ears long 
beaten upon by discords. But there is a woe- 
ful lack of anything to sing. Many of our best 
hymns have not been translated, good school 
songs are rare and, worst of all, the native 
sounds that are both musical and rythmical, 
are left in the hands of non-Christians or else 
are finding their way into oblivion 

Let us have more songs gnd song books of all 
kinds, enlist the help of Koreans who have 
musical ability, offer prizes for new and origin- 
al productions if need be, have published in the 
“Christian Messenger” what good church music 
is and how to get it, and keep on and get on 
to the Hymn Book Committee specialists who 
will give time and effort in a campaign for 
better music and more of it. 

(2) In addition to the above there are cer- 
tain new fields of effort in which our Federal 
Council should lead. A year ago a missionary 
from Chosen made the remark to me in New 
York that the Korean Church, so far, has not 
produced many of the best fruits of Christian- 
ity. Some may prefer to call them by-products, 
which as a rule do not begin to appear im- 
mediately. A year’s thinking at odd moments on 
the remark has produced quite a list of those 
which ought to begin to appear and in the pro- 
ducing of which the Federal Council might well 
take the lead. Some of them are as follows, — 
(a) making known the evils of cigarette smok- 
ing in the columns of the “Christian Messenger” 
and of other publications, having anti-cigarette 
societies formed etc.; (b) Starting a temper- 
ance propaganda, forming W.C. T. U. societies 
and Men’s Temperance societies to enlist non- 
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Christians as well, in creating among the peo- 
ple a sentiment against drink; (c) enlisting 
additional support for the schools for the blind 


and for orphanages, of which we have two or 


three in the country; (d) establishing an 
asylum for the insane, which is one of the most 
needed institutions in Chosen; (e) urging the 
coming in of the Y. W.C.A., particularly to 
Seoul, where Korean girls‘and women are in 
the throes of a highly specialized, heartless 
factory life, and where they have long been in 
the maelstrom of the dancing girls’ life which 
draws both soul and body into the depths of 
Hell; (f) enlisting the support and help of Mis- 
sions in China and Japan in the evangelizing 
of the Chinese and Japanese in Chosen, as well 
as setting on foot methods by which Korean | 
evangelists can be used for this purpose; (g) 
insuring an interchange of missionaries be- 
tween missions, both during the active work of 
of the year and between Summer resorts where 
missionaries congregate. Unfortunately we 
are getting on opposite coasts two Summer 
resorts which at times have the appearance of 
being rivals and to which missionaries resort 
for the most part denominationally, when what 
is needed is that we get together more. It 
would be of great value if more of our mission- 
aries could go to summering places in Japan 
and China and come back and report. More 
delegates should be sent to Missions in these 
two countries to study other methods and 
publish their findings. At this stage of our 
work in Chosen we need more specialized 
study of both the Korean and Japanese lang- 
guages with schools and classes in different cen- 
tres to produce an incentive to study. Readers 
of these suggestions can add to the list other 
things to be done. TheFederal Council could . 
not carry on so many different kinds of work 
but the Council could instigate these move- 
ments and enlist the support of organizations of 
missionaries, as well as of the Koreans and 
Korean Church bodies. : 

The Federal Council should keep before the 
missions and before the Korean Church high 
deals in the matter of Union and Co-opera- 
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tion. At the Edinburgh Conference Commission 
VIII reported that they found two conceptions 
of unity on the Mission Field, viz., the ideal 
of organic unity and the ideal of federal unity. 
The report says (Page 118) ‘‘The commission 
may point out that while the latter may seem 
to have more room for diversities of gifts and 
methods by the same spirit the former more 
clearly presents that united front which Chris- 
tian missions in face of the phalanxes of heath- 
enism so universally desire.” According 
to the constitution of the Federal Council we 
are committed to the latter of these two which 
may be better as a working basis, but it is 
to be regretted that a few years ago when the 
General Council was changed into a Federal 
Council, we did not keep in our vision, by 
explicit statement, the hope for one church 
for all the Koreans. All that is needed to 
insure interest in and the future usefulness of 
the Federal Council'is a program of things 
worth while, with a vision of things beyond to 
be attained. It is necessary for the co-operat- 
ing missions in nine cases out of ten to abide 
by and work to put into operation the deci- 
sions of the Council, even though the constitu- 
tion does not bind them to do so, and it is 
necessary that those who are assigned parti- 
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cular tasks by the Council have the support of 
their respective missions and be given time to 
do the work. 

(4) In writing this article one thought that 
came to me at the beginning has grown into a 
very strong conviction. I was one of those 
who rejoiced greatly a year ago over the con- 
summation of the plan for a Federal Council of 
representatives from all the Methodist and 
Presbyterian Korean Church bodies in Chosen. 
My conviction is that that Council must increase 
while the Federal Council of missions must 
decrease. Let us welcome the day when they 
can do many of the things that we are doing; 
now, whether it be the editing of publications, 
taking charge of the hymn book fund, or what 
not. Let us be full of wise plans for improv- 
ing the moral and social conditions of the 
people enlisting the Koreans’ interest in and 
support of many eleemosynary institutions. 
Let us not only refuse to hinder the Korean 
Christians from attaining organic union, but let 
us help them to attain it until there shall be one 
Church for the Korean people, which Church 
shall enroll the great bulk of professing Chris- 
tians, and be “under the sole control of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, governed by the word of 
the Living God, and led by His guiding spirit.” 


Cold and Heat. | 


BY CL... 


Given a Korean sled consisting of a box on 
two young saplings bent up to form runners 
and shafts combined, an icy mountain road and 
a thermometer 30 degrees below zero; provid- 
ing that you have a reasonably sound body and 
plenty of warm clothes you may look forward 
to interesting if not exciting experiences. 

It was under such conditions that I left Kang- 
kei one morning early in January, for four 
_ days’ journey to a little place about 100 miles 

"away, on the banks of the Yalu River at the 
most northerly point in its course. A Korean 
pastor in another sled aud my country cook, 
who walked for the sake of warmth, were my 
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travelling companions, not to mention the 
“mapoos,” wildeyed young fellows with top- 
knots, who looked almost as powerful as their 
diminutive and evil-tempered ponies. These 
little beasts were always on the lookout for a 
chance to kick and bite each other, or to chew 
any stray object which looked at all edible, 
whether a worn-out straw shoe or an indi- 
gestible piece of pine bark. 

During the first two days the road over which 
we travelled was.a typical mountain highway, 
crawling over impossible looking hills, in vari- 
gated zigzags and horseshoe curves, or wriggl- 
ing down into steep narrow valleys with such 
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gyrations that it was necessary to twist one’s 
neck in order to follow its snaky windings. 
The snow which had fallen some months before 
had been pounded and polished into a smooth 
icy mass by the big bull-sleds, heavily laden 
with wood and grain. We bumped and skidded 
along from dawn to dark, time and time again 
all but slipping over the edge of some steep 
cliff. My sled being a proper Korean one, 
moved sideways or backwards as easily as for- 
wards, and where the road, as in many places, 
apparently sloped in all four directions at once, 
the accommodating sled likewise travelled in 
all four directions at once, and occasionally, be- 
ing of an independent and curious turn of mind, 
it would run on ahead of the pony on a nice 
smooth stretch of ice, and rapping him on the 
knees would turn him completely around, as 
though urging him to return home rather than 
endure the discomfort of dragging around 
some poor misguided missionary. The latter 
being warmly bundled up in rugs and blankets 
and half asleep, was quite oblivious to the 
beauties of nature or the squeaking of the 
snow under the feet of the ponies. 

The sun rises late and sets early at this time 
of the year, and with a two hour stop for 
lunch at midday, while his majesty the pony 
munches his hot boiled beans and‘straw, about 
25 miles is all that.can be accomplished. When 
the sun sinks behind some high mountain peak 
in the west, the “mapoo” eagerly looks for 
the nearest inn, where on the hot stone floor 
of a small 8’ by 8 roomy, in company with as 
many others as there may be present, he can 
forget the cold of the day under the soothing 
influence of a bowl of steaming rice with strong 
pickles, after which he can resign himself to 
the delights of his long pipe and home-cured 
tobacco. 

Two days over the mountains and we come 
out on to the broad Yalu River now completely 
frozen over to a depth of about three feet,— 
except where the rapids are still holding out in 
the unequal struggle against the ice. The Yalu 
River forms the boundary line between Korea 
and Manchuria for several hundred miles, and 
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is the chief means of travel and transportation 
connecting the wild interior with the sea. At 
the point where we strike it, some 200 miles 
from its mouth, the country is very rugged and, 
judging by the small scanty fields and the low 
ill built mud houses, the scattered population 
has a hard time making a living. Jogging along 
over the ice, between the high rocky hills, we 
had a good opportunity of observing human 
nature: the big burly Chinamen in their dark 
blue wadded clothes, driving down the river 
on sleds heavily laden with grain and timber, 
and the more slightly built Koreans in their 
dirty white garments, surmounted by a black 
horsehair hat, and possibly a fur protection 
against the cold, striding along on business, 
or perhaps walking by the side of a slow 
moving sled loaded with their small stock of 
household furniture, goods and chattels, their 
wives and small children perched on top, or 
stuck on some convenient ledge. looking for 
all the world like small dolls. 

After two days on the river, with the 
weather growing colder all the time, we were 
glad to arrive at the little village of Tungkang, 
where the annual Bible Class of the county 
was to be held. The village is merely a strag- 
gling collection of houses built along a single 
street, and has a curious appearance owing 
to the high wooden chimneys, each one formed 
of the hollowed out trunk of a tree some twelve 
to fifteen feet high, standing at the end of each 
house and towering above the low thatched 
roofs like diminutive factory smokestacks. 

We received a very warm welcome and that 
evening the class opened. I, for one, felt that 
aspecial dispensation of grace would be needed 
for the coming days. The church, a neat sub- 
stantial building, capable of seating well over 
300, had just been completed, and the heating 
arrangements consisted of two tiny coal stoves 
in which green wood was being burned, so 
that if the wind was blowing in the right (or 
wrong!) direction, far more smoke was emitted 
than heat, and the white frost glistened on the 
mud walls in the light of the lamps. However 
what was lacking in heat was made up for by 
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spiritual warmth and interest. Before the end 
of the class some 215 men, women and children 
had gathered, some of them walking in 50 
miles or more over the snow clad hills, and 
they all fairly drank in the messages delivered 
in the separate classes and in the evening 
meeting. Pastor Kim Ik Du had been invited 
by the presbytery to come from his own church, 
300 miles to the south in another presbytery, 
and speak at the four main county classes in 
this district and by his own enthusiasm and 
the Spirit of God to instil new life and power 
into the young Church which was having a 
hard fight against superstition and indifference 
in the lonely valleys. He is a man that does 
nothing by halves, and expects those with him 
to be equally interested in the Lord’s work. 
As a young man he was wild and dissolute but 
now he is one of the strongest evangelistic 
forces in Korea. 

The first call to worship sounded each morn- 
ing at supposedly 5:30 o’clock, but as the ap- 
pointed bell ringer had no reliable watch, and 
the bell itself was cracked, immediately on 
waking he would beat a large brass tray regard- 
less of watches or time. Soon afterwards the 
church was fairly well filled with those who in 
spite of tired bodies and sleepy heads, had 
gathered for the morning time of confession 
and worship. Each day from 5:30 to 8:30 A. M., 
between 100 and 150 men and women, putting 
aside the thoughts of the daily routine, pled 
for the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
and struggled with the secret sins and prac- 
tices of their lives which had been hindering 
their growth in grace. Weeping and groan- 
ing were the accompaniments of the prayers 
as they responded to the searching of the Holy 
Spirit, and many times the whole company 
simultaneously broke forth into prayer, con- 
fessing past sins and pleading forgiveness. 
Here a man sobbed out a confession of a wrong 
attitude towards his pastor and church officers, 
and there a man acknowledged obtaining 
money under false pretences several years be- 
fore his conversion, and handed it over to 
Pastor Kim to be used for the glory of God. 
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It made one realize afresh the power of the 
Gospel to transform lives, and to break down 
the barriers of pride, self esteem—aye of heath- 
enism itself, and flood the darkened soul with 
the light and purity of His love. 

After breakfast, for three hours during the 
morning and one hour in the afternoon, the 
various classes met and studied books of the 
Bible or the more important doctrines under 
the leadership of some visiting pastors, and 
then in the evening a general meeting was 
held in the church to which any and all were 
invited to come and hear Pastor Kim preach. 
The attendance at the evening serivices was 
good, a number of unbelievers coming in, and 
it was necessary to see that there were no 
vacant chinks anywhere between people as 
they squatted on the straw mats spread on the 
floor, so that there might be room for all. 
There was no chance for any movement after 
the service began, for once a man was wedged 
in he was obliged to remain there until the 
close of the meeting. Pastor Kim’s sermons 
were graphic denunciations of sin and the 
punishment that awaits it, and the possibil- 
ities of the life victorious amid temptation 
and difficulties. Each point was illustrated 
over and over again with similes and stories of 
Korean life so that none could fail to under- 
stand, and the attention of his hearers never 
flagged for an instant. His sermons never 
closed in less than an hour, and often ran on 
for nearly an hour and a half, until the air be- 
came so thick that the doors had to be opened 
to keep the lamps from being extinguished, 
and ‘although the cold air streaming in im- 
mediately condensed in a cloud of fog over those © 
who were sitting near the door no interruption 
occurred, save perhaps when some small boy 
overcome with sleep, would suddenly fall for- 
ward, striking his head with a resounding 
“smack” on his neighbour’s Bible or hymn- 
book, and every other small boy in the immedi- 
ate vicinity would endeavour to wake him up 
with cuffs and pokes, all delighted with the 
opportunity of showing their virtue and piety! 
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giving for the new believers won and the bless- 
ings received by all. This was expressed by 
the raising of the debt of about 130 yen ($65 
gold), incurred on the new church building, 
no alight thing to do, for the gift of a yen meant 
much self sacrifice to many; but it was all 
subscribed with such happiness and joy, that 
He Who “loveth a cheerful giver”? must have 
also rejoiced, even in the case of the poor old 
lady of over sixty who sobbed as if her heart 
would break because aah had nothing to give 
at the time. 

And so the week’s as closed, and early 
the following morning goodbyes were said, and 
ere the sun was up little groups were picking 
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their way over the frozen hills in the direction 
of their homes, with hearts full of praise and 


‘thankfulness to Him who is the “Giver of every 


good and perfect gift’ and Who, through the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, had 
enlightened their minds, and had enabled them 
to lay hold upon new and deeper truths and to 
understand more of the glories prepared for 
those who are His children. 

Pastor Kim Ik Du left early for a hard four 
days’ journey to the next class, while I return- 
ed home thanking God for the lessons learned, 
and for the faithfulness and zeal of His servant 
whom He has raised up in Korea to witness 


so staunchly and so clearly to the glory and 


power of His Gospel. 


A Day with Dr. Mary Stewart 
at East Gate Hospital, Seoul. 


By Miss SUE HOPKINS. 


“Come with me to East Gate Hospital, I want 
to see what is going on there!” 

A storm had raged all night, and though 
the Doctor was up several times looking after 
windows and doors, she is awake early, and 
ready fora strenuous day’s work, as she always 
is. (But preparing for a furlough makes these 
days more strenuous than usual.) 

Dresses are tried on before breakfast, which 
occurs at 7.30, prayers with the servants at 
8, followed by consultations with the cook, 
business manager, secretary and superintend- 
ent of nurses. Now to the Hospital, and in 
view of the recent storm, we will go to the 
basement first. ' The kitchen, dining room and 
hall are in fair condition, but in the furnace 
’ room there is fourteen inches of water! While 
the Doctor consults her men about that, we’ll 
look into the laundry where three women are 
busy with the washing. They seem to have 
plenty to do, and what is more, they are doing it, 

We mount the stairs at 9.15, and in the first 
ward find two nurses treating a frightful case 
of a very repellent, infectious disease. In the 


next room we finda much younger patient 
with the same dread disease. (We attended 
her wedding last winter—a regular heathen 
affair). In the Free Children’s Ward are two 
tubercular patients, a boy with a bad knee and 
a girl with a bad hip. Often they are out onthe 
porch when I get up in the morning, chatting 
happily, but the dampness keeps them in this 
morning, and no wonder for everything is 
dripping! The Baby Ward contains a solitary 
little two weeks old baby girl, but often every 
bed is full. 

Now we mount the stairs to the second 
floor. I want you to notice how clean 
everything is and how busy the nurses are! 
In the Private Foreign Ward is a missionary, 
pulling herself together for her trip home: 
although she has been here but three days she 
is much improved. Now come to the Welch 
Ward,—no, not Bishop Welch’s Ward, (the 
whole Elospital is his ward), but the Grape 
Juice Company’s Ward, as that Mr. Welch 
furnished this ward with its eight beds. It 
is full to-day. It usually is. The first patient 
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had a-hip dislocated forty days before she 
came, and it took hard work to get it in place 
again. But she’s nearly well now, says there 
is no pain to-day. The next patient has some 
painful bladder trouble. Beside her is a young 
woman whose throat has been nearly eaten 
away by some dread disease. In the next 
bed, a woman has ‘toh chil’ a disease caused 
by an insect getting into the lungs. The three 
other patients are recovering from operations. 
Those last beds are empty just now because 
their occupants are in the Treatment Room,— 
where we will go now. 


That woman squatting on the floor soaking 
her hands has heart disease which causes her 
hands to swell, turns her skin dark and 
makes her nails look dead! The other patient 
has ordema of the leg. A Korean doctor 
punctured it with a needle to cure it, but gave 
her infection,—which the Doctor is curing. In 
this Private Ward is a Korean lady who came 
from Dalny, Manchuria, one of many who 
have come from far off districts. Now we have 
seen all the patients, and did you notice the 
Doctor spoke to everyone or touched her? 
Dr. Stewart believes in the personal touch. 

Let’s see what the Superintendent of nurses, 
Miss Roberts, is doing. She is surrounded 
bysome of her workers arranging the 
schedule for the nurses’ study course for 
the winter. Let us go to the Dispensary, 
though work does not begin until after 
lunch. Never mind if Doctor is called off, 
we'll look into the Social Service Room, but 
recently opened and put in charge of Miss 
Roberts and the nurse, Delia. The room is 
clean, large and quite well adapted to the 
work now; but it will soon be too small, for 
this branch of the work is developing rapidly. 
On the wall are pictures and texts in Korean: 
this book-case contains only the books to be 
- used for reporting the work, (but bright color- 
ed picture-books we hope will soon arrive). 

There’s the tub that has already held several 
dirty babies whose cries showed they were not 
used to soap and water. In this cupboard are 


Everything is in readiness here also. 
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materials to make up for Christmas as well 
as soap, towels and things for everyday use. 
Here comes the Doctor and she will translate 
the verses. They begin with ‘Suffer the little 
children’ and ‘The child grew and waxed 
strong’—selected and printed by her Korean 
Secretary. 

This is the Drug Room, and this sheltered 
passage leads into the Dispensary, which is 
the pride of Josie, Doctor’s efficient helper— 
the one inthe big chambray apron. She anda 
nurse have been making powders for a peeress 
who wrote sending greetings, reporting that 
she is better, but cannot come because of the 
storm, and asking for the medicine. 

Oh, you must go now? But see how it 
pours! Wait until this shower is over and take 
a good look at this room as it will‘be too full 
when you come back. This is the work-table, 
and you see—spoons, basins, balls of cotton, 
jars of bandages, the medicines and instru- 
ments oftenest used,—all ready for the day’s 
work. That table by the medicine shelves is 
ready for mixing medicines and there’s the 
plate for contributions. In that corner is a 
place to treat sore eyes, then the contained 
apartment is for treating women’s diseases, 
where a special nurse is always in charge. 
There 
are many for this work,—rich and poor, high 
and low from all nations of the Orient, and 
foreign as well. Then the sink, the case for 
the shining instruments, and the stools com- 
plete the furnishings—except the tank for 
heating water—in the passage now, but in the 
winter there is a stove for that purpose. 
Doctgr’s little table and stool must not be 
left out, for they are the most important of all. 
There the Doctor sits like a queen on her 
throne, the calmest one amid the throng that 
surrounds her! No matter how many people 
are talking, crying, groaning at once, Doctor 
never loses her head. 

Now it has stopped raining, and I want you 
to go out through the Waiting Room. Here 
Mabel, the Bible-woman, meets the people as 
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they come in, talks of Jesus to all, and gets 
addresses and names so she can do ‘follow-up 
work’ later. This dovetails with the social 
service work. I. have seen this: room over- 
flowing, and patients squatting on the porch, 
the steps, the lawn, the bank and even the 
well-curb, awaiting their turn, as only the 
Oriental can wait! Be here at one, if you 
want to see the clinic. Good bye! 

Doctor investigates the curve in the road 
near the Dispensary, then settles down in her 
office to do accounting. The first interruption 
is by a messenger from the Government who 
asks whenshe leaves for America. Accounts 
continue, a serving woman comes: more ac- 
counts follow, but lunch is ready at twelve 
and Doctor is ready for the Dispensary at one 
o'clock. 

“Oh, you are here, too! Well, we’ll sit in 
the corner where we can see every-body. That 
small boy in foreign dress has broken out with 
heat and he begged his mother to take him to 
the Dispensary where ‘everybody loves me,— 
nobody does at home,’ he said. He is handed 
over to a nurse, treated, dressed and is ready 
to leave. His mother receives medicine, puts 
a coin in the plate, then they both bow to the 
Doctor and the nurse. 

“There’s a boy who has lost a tooth! That 
little woman was turned over to the nurse for 
treatment. That small boy has had four boils 
on his head which has become infected. There 
goes another tooth! See that old woman talk- 
ing to the Doctor; she holds her hands, pats 
her back or shoulders, and shows by. every 
word and look what she thinks of Dr. Stewart. 

“The young woman so daintily dressed goes 
to the woman’s corner. The little girl with 
eczema on her head is cared for by a nurse, 
who is showing an inexperienced nurse how to 
put on a cap bandage. 

“Josie has disinfected the instruments used 
and has brought out ones to fit the teeth to be 
drawn from that old lady. Don’t you wish that 
baby would keep still? Poor little chap, he may 
never see distinctly, though the nurse faithfully 
puts in the healing drops—when she gets a 
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chance. Another case of skin disease! How 
sick that young woman looks! No wonder! 
What a sight her tonsils are! ‘She’s been sick 
ten days!’ Doctor says. Another case for the 
women’s corner! See that Chinese woman 
awaiting her turn! How thin the material of 
her skirt, and its made with a ruffle! But her 
waist is straight Chinese, and its pretty, too! 
Doesn’t that look like a man? He’sa Bud-— 
dhist Priestess and another is coming in! They 
have to wear their hair that way, and nearly 
all of them get infection at the barber’s. Treat- 
ment is ended by the putting on of another 
cap-bandage. That baby was born in the 
Hospital. The mother says:—‘The baby’s sick. 
We have no money, but I just picked him up 
and came.’ They were sent with the nurse 
to the Social Service Room for a bath before 
being treated. Another case for the woman’s 
corner; that boy’s head, cut by a stone has 
become infected; a young mother comes for 
counse. Those three Japanese ladies come in 
looking so clean and sweet. They have to wait 
their turn in the woman’s corner, and watch 
what is going on in the Dispensary and out— 
for the commotion outside shows that the 
Chief of Police is coming! He is passing and 
see! He has only sixteen followers! That 
young woman with a sore neck is the twenty- 
third patient inside an hour! And it has 
rained almost constantly! Those two come 
for glandular trouble. Another tooth must be 
drawn. I didn’t know itch could make such 
frightful sores! How patient that little fellow 
is while his ears are treated! Now the Japan- 
ese ladies are leaving. How gracefully they 
bow to the doctor, the nurse, and—to us! 
They told the Doctor they intended to teach 
their whole village to come to her! See that 
little fellow with such a head of soft, fine 
hair! That is very unusual for Korean 
babies have stiff, coarse hair. He is dress- 
ed beautifully, too, sois his mother. His grand- 
mother brought him on her back. She says he 
has a ‘green bowel’ which means he has indi- 
gestion—probably caused by eating cucumbers! 
He is an interesting patient, for he laughs and 
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plays all the time; while that seven year old 
gir. cries about having her temperature taken !” 
Another case for the woman’s corner. A 
whitlow on an old lady’s thumb. While there is 
a lull in arrivals, Doctor and a nurse mix 
medicines. Three more cases for the most 
popular corner; and a baby comes with ear 
trouble, but he is so dirty he has to visit the 
Social Service room beforetreatment. Another 
soon follows him there. The grand-mother of 
one of the nurses comes in to have three 
teeth pulled. Her son, a Korean pastor brings 
a sick baby from Wonju because Dr. Anderson 
is in America. Two more cases for special 
treatment and one more brings a sore leg. 
Josie and Delia, are filling capsules, and the 
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Doctor again mixes medicines. The work is 
almost over—forty-seven cases in all,—that’s 
below the average because of the rain. Josie 
will finish and clean up. You are going? 
Good-bye, come again. There are seven yen 
in the plate! At home, Doctor gets a cool 
drink, eats an apple, rests a few minutes on 

the porch, then takes up her accounts again. 

Dinner is ready at six, and the evening is 

spent on the porch for a while planning for her 

trip, then visiting with a caller. By nine Doc- 

tor is retiring at the end of “such a common- 

place day’s work, it isn’t worth speaking about.” — 
She usually speaks of the afternoons spent in 

the Dispensary as ker time “to be a Korean 

among the Koreans !” 


Post Bellum Opportunities. 
Extracts from Letters of Dr. O. R. Avison written 
from the United States. 


Dr. Bowman wants to go back to Severance 
as soon as the war is over, or before, if anything 
occurs to release him from his duty in the army, 
and while I was down there he wrote to his 
Board to that effect and asked me to take the 
matter up with them. I am taking it for grant- 
ed that if he can be secured you would all rather 
have him than any untried man unless we gota 
man with an already proved-out ability. Iwas 
struck by the fact that he has his department 
organized admirably, that he is compiling sta- 
tistics on all sorts of conditions and that he is 
using his ability with colored pencils to portray 
conditions and to bring his assistants up to the 
scratch, just as he used to do at Severance. 

I spent two days with him at his army quar- 
ters where I met a large number of doctors. I 
spoke to the doctors at the Base Hospital and 
to the nurses and much interest was manifest- 
ed. Several men told me they would probably 
plan for this work when they get through with 
their present jobs, while many nurses are think- 
ing of it very seriously. 

You see the doctors and nurses, like many 
‘others at work in this war, are seeing a new 
side of life, getting a wider interest in world 


conditions and a relish for service as opposed 
to money-making and I believe, as do many 
others, that at the end of the war foreign mis- 
sion boards will have the greatest opportunity 
to secure recruits in all branches of service 
that has ever presented itself. This thought 
has prompted me to speak to groups of doctors 
and nurses already in the camps whenever 
there has been a chance. 

Before I went to Waco I was at Fort Worth 
several days visiting Wilber. At the regi- 
mental hospital at his camp, which, being only 
an aviation camp, is quite small, I talked with 
doctors and pharmacists privately and found 
them easily interested in our work and 
through it in the work generally. 

Near Fort Worth there is also a very large 
cantonment and I called on the Divisional sur- 
geon and showed him our classbook and talked 
with him about our work. He then gave mea 
letter to the Surgeon in Command of the base 
hospital and invited me to lunch with him so © 
that there I met Gen. Greble, the Command- 
ing Officer and his headquarters staff. After 
lunch I called on the C. O. of the Base hospital, 
Lieut. Col. Hanson, and found that he had spent 
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several days in Seoul last Falland knew the 
location of our plant. He was at once inter- 
ested and arranged to call his medical officers 
together next day to hear me speak. I had a 
good audience and then lunched with him and 
his staff. 

Mrs. Avison was with me at Fort Worth but 
when we were leaving there she came to To- 
ronto whileI went on to Waco. From Waco 
I went to Chattanooga where I spent two 
days. This is the largest encampment I have 
yet visited and specially interesting because 
there is therea Medical Officers’ Training Camp 
(M. O. T. C.), of about 1500 doctors, being 
trained in military matters before being dis- 
tributed to posts of responsibility in the army. 

That is the place where Mrs. Hounshell’s 
people live and I got into touch with them. 
They are very prominent people there. One of 
her brothers drove me out to the camp, about 
ten miles, and introduced me to the head of the 
Y.M.C. A. work for the whole Camp and he 
most kindly undertook to put me in touch with 
the heads of the medical work. As it was Sun- 
day and nothing could be done that day I ar- 
ranged to go out early next morning, which I 
did, and my Y. M. C. A. friend took me to meet 

*Gen. Birmingham who is head of the M. O. T. 
C. and all other medical activities there. 

Gen. B. was very courteous and showed deep 
interest in the proposition for me to address the 
men in the M. O. T. C. and called up a Major 
to whom he gave instructions that arrange- 
ments should be made for me to give a lantern 

‘lecture in the big hall that evening, immediately 
following a lecture which had already been ar- 
ranged for by aspecial military medical worker 
on shell shock, illustrated by movie films. 
This ensured me a fine audience. 

That evening I spoke to nearly 1000 doctors 
and showed them pictures of our work and 
had a good hearing. The whole thing is new 
to them and is correspondingly interesting. 

Having arranged for this meeting we went 
to the Base hospital where there is a staff of 
90 doctors and it was arranged that I should 
speak to them at noon immediately after they 
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had lunched. Nearly all were there and we 
had a very interesting hour ; the men, who had 
at first been lying on their beds smoking and 
resting after their lunch, soon got interested 
and drew their chairs up closer and listened 
with evident approval. 

Dr. Goodkind, Professor of Medicine in Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, was there and he 
said that the most interesting part to him and 
the part that the doctors needed most was “the 
human touch” which I had put before them. 
I may say that everywhere some men have 
come to me and said they would be consider 
in the proposition for medical missions while 
serving in the army. 

This morning I called up the Presbyterian 
Board Secretary, Mr. Armstrong, and found 
him just writing a letter to New York in reply © 
to one sent from our Board Rooms on Satur- 
day telling them I would be here next Thurs- 
day. Mr. Armstrong asked me to keep both 
next Thursday noon and evening free for a 
luncheon and dinner and invited me to 
address their Board. I am glad of this 
opportunity as they tried to have me here 
for a Board meeting three years ago but 
the meeting had to be postponed and I 
could not wait for the next one so that I have 
never met this body. I hope to get them to 
put more money into the current budget for 
Severance, to take up some interest in the 
building or equipment program and to get a 
nurse out quickly. 

I think this Board intends to discuss and per- 
haps settle the question of inaugurating at once 
a campaign for a big forward movement and I 
feel sure if they do this, I can get both Sever- 
ance and the Chosen Christian College into 
their plans for something worth while especial- 
ly as Dr. McKay was down at Memphis when 
the Southern Methodists decided to put on 
a campaign for $35,000,000 in which they 
included $105,000 for the enlargement of 
Severance during the next five years besides 
$ 26,000 for a C. C. C. building, a second teach- 
er in that College and a double allowance to- 
wards the Current Budget for the C. C. C. 
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Some Favors and Kindnesses shown to me 


by Japanese Government Officials. 
By T. C. WINN. 


It is thirty-eight years since we left the 
treaty port of Yokohama to entrust ourselves 
to the care and protection of the Japanese 
Government, by taking up our residence in 
Kanazawa, an “interior city.” That was a 
time when such residence by European Mis- 
sionaries, had been attempted by very few 
indeed. » Our going to Kanazawa was made 
possible by the fact that I was employed as a 
teacher in a school of the Ishikawa Prefectural 
Government. It was one year after the assas- 
sination. of Okubo, the Minister of Foreign 
affairs. The reason for the dark deed was 
said to be, that Minister Okubo was too great 


an admirer of the West and was too willing to. 


learn from her. 

When we arrived at Kanazawa, private police 
were stationed at our gate-house and we were 
informed that they were there to guard us 
while we remained at home or when we went 
upon the streets. That seemed a very un- 
necessary precaution, and yet a very careful 
keeping watch of us. It sometimes happened 
that we would slip away without notifying our 
guards. As soon as they discovered our 
absence they would race after us in jinrikisha 
to find and overtake us. They were very 
faithful to their duty toward us. Some time 
later, I was informed that the assassin of 
Minister Okubo was a Kanazawa man! Our 
safety therefore was a matter of real con- 
cern with the Authorities and hence the 
guards. It was often a great convenience to 
have these men as our attendants, for they 
could direct us to any part of the strange city 
we might wish to find. 

Within a few days after reaching Kanazawa, 
an interview with the Governor was granted 
me. In conversation with him at that time, I 
said that as I had come to be a teacher in his 
employ, I would perform my duties as faith- 


fully and well as I could. But I also stated 
that if it were only to be a teacher, I would 
not have come; that my chief object in com- 
ing was to preach the Gospel. I asked if 
the Government had any objections to my 
preaching, or would place any hindrances in 
my way? The assurance given was that the 
Government didn’t care anything about that 
and certainly would not offer any hindrance. 
That surely was permission enough to justify 
open preaching and teaching of Christianity 
which was done from that time on. 

As in every such case with which I am 
acquainted, a house had been furnished me. 
When my engagement with the Government 
ended, it was our strong desire to continue in 
the “interior” for the sake of the evangelistic 
work we hoped to do. Special “Residence 
Passports” were necessary in those days, but 
not knowing the law fully, I had failed to 
secure a passport for myself and family. The 
law under such circumstances forbad stopping 
at a hotel and much more the renting of a 
house to live in. Persons in our position had 
nothing to expect but to be conducted to an 
“open port.” But I made bold to explain that 
my ignorance had gotten us into that plight 
and also to say how desirous we were of re- 
maining till passports could be obtained. As I 
now recall things, I offered to bear the ex- 
pense of telegraphing to the Tokyo Govern- 
ment for permission to remain in Kanazawa 
till the passports could be applied for and the 
answer of the Government obtained. To this, 
the reply was made by an official, “You may 
remain here while we make the request for 
passports.” ButIsaid: “I have no house to 
live in.” His reply was: “You may live in the 
house which you are now in.” When I offered 
to pay rent for it, he further replied ; “We can’t 
rent you a house. We don’t know that you are 
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here. But just occupy the house and it will be 
all right!’ So we remained there in quietness ; 
andin time when we were in possession of the 
passports and could find another residence, I 
presented them with money enough to-equal a 
fair rental for the time we had used the house. 
Few who read this will be able to appreciate 
how great we felt the kindness to be, which 
was then bestowed upon us! 

Miss Mary Allen West (the only woman to 
hold the office of state superintendent of Public 
Schools, in Illinois) had been in Japan some 
weeks, and had done splendid Temperance 
work as far north as Hokkaido. She and 
Mrs. Winn had been very intimate friends in 
Illinois. At our urgent invitation Miss West 
came to Kanazawa both to visit and to give 
Temperance addresses. She was ill when she 
reached our house; so ill that she went to bed 
immediately. She was never once able to 
leave that room, but on the eighth day was 
taken from us in spite of all we could do to 
restore her to health. During those sad try- 
ing days, everything was done by Government 
officials as well as by private citizens to help 
us and to show respect for the distinguished 
lady who had come among them. 
require more space than is at my command to 
fully relate all I experienced in this connection. 
One or two things will indicate the rest. 

When asked to do a thing, the like of which 
had never been done, it was at once agreed to 
and acted upon. It was this: The Governor 
was asked if the Foreign Minister at Tokyo 
could not be induced to convey permission, by 
telegraph, for a passport to be issued, from 
Kobe, for the English physician, Dr. Miller, to 
make the journey to Kanazawa in order to 
attend the sick lady. 

Ordinarily, certain forms had to be followed 
and it often required a month to obtain a pass- 
port. This extraordinary request was granted 
and not later than the next day, Dr. Miller was 
handed a passport and started for Kanazawa. 

After Miss West’s death her body was taken 
to the Japanese church and lay there till a 
committee from Tokyo could arrive to receive 


It would. 
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and convey it to Yokohama. During those 
days squads of soldiers were sent to guard 
the body and all responsibility for its safety 
was removed from us. The body was embalm- 
ed at the medical school and went to the 
birth-place of Miss West, Galesburg, IIl., 
U. S. A. in perfect condition. That was a 
great satisfaction to her relations and hosts of 
friends in America. 

When we were invited to go to Dairen, word 
came that the Civil Administrator would 
provide us a house for one year’s residence. 
Such a house was furnished us though, 
because of unforeseen circumstances, the 
Dairen church organization bought the house 
before one year expired. It proved to be our 
home for the whole time of our residence in 
Dairen. Had not that house been provided 
for us (and it was given free of rent), we 
could not have gone to Manchuria to begin 
the work when we did. 

From Osaka to Dairen was quite a change and 
seemed like a pushing out into the unknown. 
I went to the Osaka Office of the “Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha” to inquire about the cost of 
moving to Dairen. The President of the Co. 
I knew, as he had been a pupil of mine fora 
short time in the school in Kanazawa. There 
was not a thought in my mind of asking or 
receiving any favors whatever. But the 
gentleman at the head of the proper depart- 
ment was called into the President’s office and 
instructed to sell us tickets and to carry all our 
freight at liberal discounts from the regular 
rates. Arriving at Dairen our household 
goods were carted and stored without expense 
to me till we knew where our abode was to 
be. There was some uncertainty about that 
when we landed. We ourselves were taken 
to the “official residence” of the chief of the 
Manchuria Commissoriat, and entertained as 
his guests for three days. In less than three 
weeks after reaching Dairen I was taken ill 
with what proved to be quite a long serious 
sickness. The Civil Administrator showed very 
great concern for me and sent the doctor who 
was in charge of the City Hospital to consult 
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with the physican in charge of my case. He 
made frequent visits and the administrator 
himself called in person to make inquiry and 
and express his sympathy. 

The work of preaching and laboring in the 
city was rendered very much pleasanter than 
it could have been otherwise by the free lease 
of a fine lot for a church and the contribution 
of Yen 3,000 in cash by the Government to 
help build the church edifice. It would be in- 
excusable if it was not further mentioned that 
much lumber was also donated for the build- 
ing. This was in no way connected with us. 
It was a gift made to the Japanese Christians 
and before our arrival. I rejoiced in this, how- 
ever, as muchas any of the Japanese brethren. 

Dairen was reached in Sept. 1906. From 
the summer of 1908, passes were given 
to us which enable us at will to travel over 
the lines of the South Manchuria Railway. 
Thus the unsought, unexpected and greatest 
facility was given for engaging in visitation 
and conducting meetings in the Zone of that 
Railway. Ithas been my privilege for over nine 
years to go freely inand out among the Japa- 
nese of the Manchuria Colony. This form of 
kindness has been as great as I have ever 
known any to receive for the same purpose 
anywhere. I have not known, how to show 
properly the estimate of its greatness which I 
have constantly felt. I fear I have sometimes 
seemed lacking in my manner of expressing 
my real feelings because of the embarrassment 
they have produced. 

Without any reason for it, a false rumor 
derogatory to my reputation was started, and 

got into the papers in Japan on account of a 
. telegram sent from Manchuria. I was onone 
of my tours and entirely unconscious of what 
had taken place. On returning to Dairen my 
friends were anxiously awaiting me to tell me 
of the occurrence. One of the city papers, on 
whose staff was a gentleman formerly a pupil 
in our Mission School at Kanazawa, had taken 
up my defence without waiting to bear from 
me. It was Saturday afternoon when! return- 
ed. On Monday I called upon some of my of- 
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ficial and influential acquaintances. They at 
once most kindly agreed to do what they could 
to correct the wrong. If my information was 
true, I was given a very thorough vindica- 
tion. So firmly did they stand by me, that in 
most if not all cases, the uncomplimentary 
statements were retracted by the newspapers 
that made them. 

In the beginning of our residence in Man- 
churia hotel accommodations were very poor 
and prices very high. Therefore in making 
the initial visits at some places, we had to 
stipulate that we would like to have provision 
made for our entertainment. In many places 
we were very cordially invited to go on those 
conditions. Very generous entertainment hav- ' 
ing been given us, nothing more of that nature 
was expected in the future. But atone place, 
on the second visit for evangelistic meetings, 
I paid our bills and we went on to complete 
the tour planned for that week. On reaching 
home, the money having been returned, was 
there waiting for us with the statement that 
we were to continue to be guests of the club. 
That hospitality was extended to us for two 
years or more. Since the club has come into 
possession of a fine hotel, modern in all its ap- 
pointments, its accommodations are open tome 
on the same terms as to members of the club. 
Could treatment more generous than that 
be accorded one? A deep feeling of thank- 
fulness is the one that ever has a place in my 
heart, to. say nothing of other emotions which 
I feel. 

It seemed wise to change our residence for 
a few months to another place. When it came 
to loading our furniture on the cars, the 
train men (apparently instructed beforehand) 
would not weigh the things but tagged them 
at once, andit was all carried free of trans- 
portation. Later it was all returned in the 
same way. 

In trying to find a house for occupancy, we 
were most completely surprised to have one 
offered to us free of rental for all the time it 
might be used! It was heated by steam, light- 
ed by electricity, and there was gas to cook by 
and running water for all purposes. 
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When I was overtaken by my terrible afflic- 
tion in Oct. 1912, I was the recipient of the 
greatest kindness possible. It exceeded by far 
anything that could have been thought of 
even under those circumstances. It would be 
a difficult undertaking to attempt to so speak 
of them that others from reading them 
would realize what they were. It would be 
equally difficult to attempt to fully express my 
appreciation of them: They are, however, of 
too personal a nature to relate them here. I 
may be pardoned if I mention one of a num- 
ber of things. Two years later the pastor of 
the Dairen “Church of Christ in Japan” sug- 
gested to his people to erect a ‘‘Memorial 

-Chapel’’ in one of the suburbs of the city. 
The leading officials and business men of Dai- 
ren, many of them, at once signed their names 
as promoters of the plan. In the next build- 
ing season, the chapel, Beautiful within and 
without, was erected ata cost of Yen 4,000. 
Since its completion I have been told that the 
cost was very materially reduced because 
through the knindness of the South Manchuria 
Railway official in charge of that Department 
building materials were sold at low prices on 
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account of the use that was to be made of them. 
The reason for writing these facts for publica- 
tion is because the Editor of the “KOREA MIs- 
SION FIELD” asked me if I would. I gave him 
to understand that I would be glad to. But in 
thinking the matter over, there was a feeling of 
shrinking from giving them publicity. On still 
further consideration, the decision was reached 
to write as above hoping that good rather than 
harm would result. 

I have received kindness and courtesy num- 
berless times from my acquaintances among 
the Japanese official class as indicated by what 
this article contains. They have often gone 
beyond what mere etiquette and politeness re- 
quired. It seemed to spring from the desire to 
be kind and helpful to the resident guest in 
their land and it has always been impossible to 
accept these things as done to an individual. 
It is a conviction that the real cause of this 
hospitality and truly generous treatment was 
the good feeling toward the country of which 
the writer is a citizen, and the respect for the 
religion of which he is a believer and a 
minister. They have been accepted in that, 
spirit alone. 


Efforts to Relieve the Poor of Seoul. 
Winter of 1917-18. 
By E. W. Koons. 


The following extracts from the ‘Seoul 
Press’ will give an authoritative record of the 
need, the way it was first met, the way in 
which money and supplies were furnished, and 
the final gratifying action of the City Authori- 
ties in taking the whole matter over. It also 
shows the great share that the “Seoul Press” 
had in awakening public interest and so help- 
ing to save the lives of hundreds. 

Dec. 6, 1917.—Since the advent of the cold 
season tragedies of poverty-stricken Koreans 
begin to be reported here and there. A Ko- 
rean woman, aged 88, was found frozen to death 
on the night of the 2nd inst. Itis presumed 
that she died more of hunger than of cold. 


Dec. 12.—Owing to the cold spell in Seoul a 
Korean aged 26 was found frozen to death on 
Saturday evening. 

Jan. 1, 1918.—Owing to the cold snap over- 
taking Seoul persons in extreme poverty dying 
from cold and starvation are increasing. Be- 
tween the 14th and 28th ult. 28 such persons 
died in town. During the same period about 
20 persons in a dying condition from the same 
cause were discovered by the Police and hand- 
ed over to the Prefectural Office to be duly 
taken care of. 

Jan. 9, 1918.—Hditorial ‘As will be seen from 
paragraphs elsewhere to-day, two movements 
are on foot in Seoul to give relief to Koreans in 
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extreme poverty. One is being undertaken by 
the Salvation Army, the other by a body of 

foreign missionaries and Korean pastors. The 
weather has been and is abnormally cold here 
this year.—Fuel is scarce and its price is ex- 
ceedingly high, while rice and other food-stuffs 
are also very high in price.—We are face to 
face with the fact that hundreds of poor peo- 
ple will die unless we hasten to help them. It 
is impossible for us to save all of them, but we 
certainly can save many if we are not miserly 
in our giving.” 

Jan. 9.—Owing to the extreme cold—two 
Korean beggars were found frozen to death in 
the South Gate and Little West Gate Streets on 
Sunday night. 

Jan. 9.—Another case was that of a woman 
whose husband was sick; she had not been able 
to pay any rent for her house for 3 months, 
and was having a hard struggle to keep her- 
self and her husband alive. She was fed and 
took home some food for him. 

Jan. 13.—Seoul Union Church Committee.— 
The plan now in operation is that of Home Re- 
lief, confined to cases of the utmost urgency. 
Usually rice and millet, enough for 5 or 6 meals 
for the ordinary family, and money enough to 
buy firewood for 3 or 4 days, are given. 

A man was found prostrated by disease, ly- 
ing on the floor beside the body of his wife, 
who had died from cold and hunger, while 
their little child cried in vain for food. Two 
old people, past 70 years of age, were found 
“sitting wrapped in bags, hand-in-hand, await- 
ing death, in a little room like a cellar, where 
for weeks there had been no fire, and for days 
no regular meals. 

In the first 3 days 209 tickets (each good for 
relief as above) were honored at the Y. M.C. 
A. distributing station. 49 of these were issu- 
ed through the Police, the remainder through 
visitors from the 22 Protestant Churches of the 
city, each in the section familiar to him or her. 
Special agents of the Committee follow up the 
work in each home relieved.—Practically every 
case has proved to be not only deserving but 
destitute, and many are literally starving. 
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Jan. 15.—Salvation Army Relief Effort—The 
records of the first week give a total of 559 free 
meals furnished to those in need, and over 40 
homes have been supplied with fuel. A num- 
ber of cast-off garments—have been distribut- 
ed. Additional to the soup kitchen and tem- ~ 
porary wood yard, it has been decided to con- 
tinue for the present the furnishing of food, 
such as rice, beans, etc. to the people in their 
homes, the same being supplied from the 
Army’s Pyung Dong Relief Station to ticket 
holders only, tickets being supplied by the 
Army visitors after investigation. 

-Another case is that of a poor woman who was 
found by the Army visitors together with her 
sick husband and three children in a miserable 
hovel. They had been without food for three 
days.—Enquiry revealed the fact that her gar- 
ments consisted of a calico skirt, under which 
was an old jute sack to give her -warmth. A 
good hot meal, food for the family, and fuel 
were supplied at once.—Cast-off clothing of 
any kind can be used to advantage. 

Jan. 15.—Reports .of death caused by the 
severe cold and hunger come in rapid succes- 
sion. Between Thursday and Friday 4 persons 
were found frozen to death in Seoul. One was 
a Japanese—aged 44. 

Jan. 19.--A sum of 25 yen each was sent yes- 
terday by the Omijin Kai to the Salvatign Army 
and the Union Church Committee for Poor Re- 
lief. The Omijin Kai is an association of Jap- 
anese residents hailing from the province of 
Omi. 

We are informed that an agreement has been 
arrived at between the two bodies working for 
the poor to divide the city in connection with - 
the work. By virtue of this agreement the 
activities of the Salvation Army will hereafter 
be confined to the Western portion of the city, 
and those of the Union Church Committee to 
the Eastern part. 

Jan. 22.—Mr. Paik Yunchu, President of the 
Taichang Trading Company in Chongno, con- 
tributed on Saturday last a sum of ¥ 100 for 
the relief of destitute people in Seoul. He is 
a public-spirited Korean, and has frequently 
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made donations for the public good and in the 
cause of charity. (This money was handed by 
him to the Union Church Committee, though 
he makes no profession of Christianity. Editor 
K. M. F.) 

Jan. 25.—Editorial “‘As reported for the past 
few weeks, measures have been taken bya 
body of Christian workers in Seoul and the 
local Salvation Army to safeguard destitute 
people from death through cold and hunger. 
Independently of these some benevolent Jap- 
anese and Koreans have offered contributions 
to the Seoul Prefectural office for the same 
purpose. These have so far totalled some 
¥ 2,350, including ¥ 1,000 given by the Chun- 
dokyo Association (a Korean religious body, 
non-Christian. Editor K.M. F.) ¥ 300 by Mar- 
quis Pak Yong Hyo, and ¥ 500 by. Viscount 
Min Yungheui. 

With this sum, the Seoul authorities have de- 
cided to start the relief of the destitute, and 
commenced investigation regarding people de- 
serving of relief so that food and fuel tickets 
might be distributed among them.—The au- 
thorities invited to the Prefectural Office Dr. 
Noble, Rev. H. Smith, Mr. Yun Chiho of the 
Union Church, and Colonel French of the Sal- 
vation Army, and thanking them for the efforts 
sofar put forth, suggested that they hand 
over the,charitable work started by them. The 
suggestion was accepted and the two bodies 
decided to discontinue their active work.— 
Great credit is due them for their kindness of 
heart and efficient way in which they have 
carried out their work, and rescued many peo- 
ple from immediate death. 

Feb. 8. Mr. Yi Yong Mun, a well-known 
(Korean) rich man has just distributed a large 
quantity of rice and some money among 40 
poor persons living in the vicinity of East 
Gate. 

Mr. Chang Chungwhan (Korean) living in 
Kamundol has also given six kokw (about 30 
bushels) of rice and ¥80 toward the relief of 
poor persons. 

Feb. 13. Mr. Cho Pyungtaik, a well-known 
Korean business man of Seoul, has just given 
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one to of rice, one to of myungtai (fish) and» 
one yen in money, to each of 60 poor house- 
holders living in his neighborhood. 

This is the record, gleaned from the pages 
of the daily paper. The total amount spent by 
all agencies and by individuals in about seven 
weeks, was not less than ¥3500 in cash and 
grain and firewood, beside, old clothing and 
cooked food. The number reached would be 
1200 or more families, totalling not less than 
four times that many people. No-one knows the 
number of lives saved, no-one can imagine the 
suffering alleviated. Veteran slum workers 
were aghast at what they found. Never in 
New York or Chicago had they seen such 
bitter poverty, such hopeless suffering. 

The ones who had most to do with the 
direct distribution of relief, whether foreigners 
or Koreans, gained a new insight into the 
need of this ancient city; and the darker side 
of its living conditions was revealed so that it 
will never be forgotten. 

But there is much to cheer one in the record. 
The patient endurance of whole families, the 
self-restrain and mutual helpfulness of parents 
and children, the gratitude, not the less evident 
because often unvoiced, and the desire of the 
poorest to work if work could be found, all are 
glad memories. And this effort assuredly 
gained the attention of the wealthy Koreans 
as nothing has done in years. The record of 
gifts from those not connected with Christian- 
ity is good reading. Here as in many other 
ways, the Church of Christ shows the world 
what needs to be done, and then the Spirit of 
Love works in His own way on the hearts of 
men who may not even in their own thoughts, 
acknowledge His influence, and makes them 
do His Will, as Cyrus of old was girded by 
Jehovah, though he knew it not. All glory to 
Him, who uses His children to help one an- 
other, and puts into the hearts of men of every 
race and faith, the kindness and love that 
makes the world beautifnl. 
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Another Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 


By CHAS. F. BERNHEISEL. 


Twenty-fifth anniversaries are getting rather 
common these daysin Chosen. During the 
last few years the KOREA MISSION FIELD has 
had occasion to mention a goodly number of 
them. These events will continue to get more 
frequent for some years to come but by reason 
of their frequency they will attract less and 
less attention till instead of being the honored 
guest at some great gathering of Koreans and 
foreigners come todo us honor, some of us 
will have to invite in a few guests to partake 
of our hospitality and to listen to our praises 
as sung by ourselves. 

But that time has not yet arrived and even 
in the distant future there will be some bril- 
liant exceptions to the probable course of 
events as outlined above. 

Another of these twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebrations that well deserves to be recorded 
recently took place in Pyengyang and the 
worthy recipient of the honor bestowed 
upon her at that time was Dr. Mary Cutler, 
who is in charge of the Hospital of Extended 
Grace. 

Dr. Cutler spent her first nineteen years in 
Korea in Seoul, where she did an extensive and 
devoted medical work among the afflicted wo- 
men of the capital city. While there she was 
instrumental in founding the Training School 
for Nurses which has turned out a goodly 
number of graduates, who have gone out in the 
spirit of their teachers to do a much needed 
work for their sisters who have been the 
subjects of so much malpractice for many 
centuries. Surely it is a great work even to 
have a share in founding such an institution. 
Women doctors and nusses are coming into 
their own in this land as they already have in 
other lands. This year there were graduated 
from the Government medical school in 
Seoul three young women who were not only 
graduated with honors but were given licenses 
ot practise without any further examinations. 


All three of these new doctors received a part 
of their training under Dr. Cutler, one having 
been a student in the Nurses’ Training School 
in Seoul while Dr. Cutler was there and the 
other two having been started in their medical 
course in the hospital in Pyeng Yang under 
the tuition of Drs. Hall and Cutler. 

The Hospital of Extended Grace is the only 
hospital in this city that ministers to women 
alone and the fact that the Korean women ap- 
preciate the service of healing by these devoted 
sisters from the West is evidenced by the 
long line of patients that daily crowd the 
doors of the institution. From two to three 
hundred inpatients are cared for each year in 
the hospital while the monthly average for 
the dispensary is not less than five hundred. 
Multiply that average by twelve and then 
by twenty-five and the total of patients that 
have been ministered to by Dr. Cutler amounts 
to an impressive figure indeed. 

It was in view of these circumstances that 
the Korean Christians of the city, irrespec- 
tive of denominational affiliations, desired to 
celebrate in a manner befitting the event the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Cutler’s arrival. 
The celebration was held on the 30th. of 
April in the Methodist Church and was at- 
tended by a large crowd of people. ‘he 
provincial governor sent an address to be 
read in honor of Dr. Cutler and in apprecia- 
tion of the work that she has done for the 
women of the country. Other officials were 
present and speeches were made giving fitt- 
ing expression to the feelings of the people. 

On such occasions the Koreans are always 
more than generous in their gifts of apprecia- 
tion, but Dr. Cutler had heard of the pre- 
meditated gifts and, true to her modesty and 
self-effacement, she requested the Koreans not 
to make her any personal gifts but to give 
whatever they were going to give as a fund to 
be applied toward building a ward which she 
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had long hadin mind, the lower story to be 
used for tubercular patients and the upper 
story for a pavilion for the use of the patients. 
The Koreans fell in with the suggestion and 
their gifts, together with some made by some 
foreign friends, amounted to a total of ¥375. 
This ward, when completed, will be another 


A Mountain 
BY S: i 


About seven or eight miles north-west of 
Kwangju and some seven or eight miles from 
the big tunnel on the rail-road that runs to 
Mokpo, is a rather wonderful mountain called 
Paik Am San or “White Boulder Mountain.” It 
is wonderful in its beautiful scenery and be- 
cause of the number of Buddhist temples shel- 
tered in its caves, there being no less than 
eight of these within a radius of four or five 
miles. 

It seems to be a characteristic of the people 
of Korea to conceal the few attractive features 
of their land in most unattractive settings. It 
is no doubt a wise provision that keeps her 
_ beautiful women sheltered behind high walls; 
it might have been wise in the past to make 
the borders of the country as barren and 
desolate as possible so that the invader would 
not be attracted to its shores. But for what 
reason the approach to a beautiful valley in 
the mountain where there are picturesque 
old temples and magnificent scenery, is made 
so unattractive, I have yet to learn. The 
writer had traveled all around this mountain 
for several years, but knew nothing of its 
wonder and beauty until recently. In fact 
from almost every angle of approach this 
mountain seems to be just as barren as any 
other mountain in this part of the country. 
I havea church at the foot of it and I had 
been going to that church for three years be- 
fore I dreamed that there was anything in the 
mountain worth going to see. One day last fall 
while the Korean Helper and I were doing in- 
dividual preaching in the neighborhood of this 
church, he told me that there was a temple in 
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means of healing and blessing to the patients — i| 


who come to the hospital for treatment. 
The ladies and children of the foreign com- 
munity have much reason to feel grateful to 
Dr. Cutler for much valued medical service 
rendered. All her friends hope that her golden 
anniversary also may be celebrated here. 


of Temples. 
DODSON. 


the mountain near by and proposed that we go 
and have a‘‘sight see” of it. I immediately 
consented and soon we found ourselves ina 
valley full of magnificent trees and with a clear 
stream of water running down it. Ona slope 
in an attractive spot was a temple. This is the 
Buddhist temple in which I found the Bible 
mentioned in a previous. article. But this 
was only one of the many valleys that pene- 
trate this White Boulder Mountain and six 
months were to pass away before I was aware 
that there were other valleys even more attrac- 
tive than this one and seven more Buddhist 
temples in this one mountain. 

Again this spring while I was visiting this 
church the Helper casually remarked that a 
very large temple was being built in the 


mountains near by and that we could see it by | 


going to the top of a ledge about a half a mile 
away. I was not very enthusiastic, for I had 
seen many Buddhist temples and they all look- 
ed much the same to me; however, I proposed 
that we take some tracts and go, thinking we 
might just as well go out preaching on that 
road as any. I thought we would only go to 
the top of the ledge, take a look and turn off 
some other way. But no sooner had wereach- — 
ed this than we gota peep into one of the 
most gorgeously beautiful valleys I have seen 
in Korea. I had no longer any desire to turn 
off another way, but proposed that we de- 
scend the valley to the site of the temple. It 
was one of those balmy days in late April be- 
fore the heat of summer has come and yet 
winter’s chill has gone. As we passed down 
the valley there was magnificent scenery on 


A MOUNTAIN OF TEMPLES 


every side. Majestic oaks, solemn cypress, 
cedar and the native pine, with a tangled wild- 
wood of underbrush, and winding in and out, 
here foaming over the stones, and there form- 
ing clear deep pools in which silvery minnows 
gleamed.in the sunlight, brooks of crystal 
Water flowed. Interspersed through the 
forest were wild peach, pear; and cherry trees 
laden with red and white blossoms ; along the 
slopes and even crowning the summit of the 
crags where belated winter had scarcely gone, 
the pink azalias flourished in a riot of gaiety 
and beauty. The air was laden with the per- 
fumes of spring and this with the delightful 
scenes and the lilting songs of the birds would 
‘have given buoyancy to the most prosaic 
spirit. 

About a half-mile down the valley is a 
Buddhist nunnery, and a little farther on is 
the site where the big new temple is being 
built. The largest trees in the forest are being 
cut and prepared to go in this temple; I 
suppose something like a hundred workmen 
are busy with its erection. I was told that 
this temple is to be the head of all the Buddhist 
temples in the eight counties around, that it is 
to cost ¥30,000. ¥10,000. of which is sup- 
plied from Seoul by the concubines of the old 
Korean king and the remaining ¥20,000 is 
being collected through the other temples of 
the eight counties. As I pictured to myself 
the splendor of this completed building to- 
gether with its scores of branch temples scat- 
tered over the country, I also thought of the 
little mud-walled church with its half dozen 
struggling members not two miles away. It 
seemed very small in comparison, but God 
has said “despise not the day of small things.”’ 

Fro m the site of this large temple another 
valley of beautiful scenery extends for miles 
back in the mountains and joins at right angles 
- the one down which we had been coming. 
I had intended to come only to this spot and 
return, as it was almost time for lunch. But 
the scenery was so entrancing that we decided 
to forego the prosaic Pastime and explore the 
beauties of these new scenes. From the 
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stream that flows through the middle of this 
valley the ground slopes away for several 
hundred feet at an upward angle of about 
forty-five degrees. Here it reaches the bottom 
of a magnificent rock that extends upward 
perpendicularly for hundreds of feet. To the 
bottom of this we made our way by the steep 
path. Here we found two small temples one 
of which was built in a cave in the rocks. 
The keeper was very cordial and invited us in. 
It was a splendid place to rest after our some- 
what warm walk up the mountain side; at the 
back of the temple was aspring of cool and 
refreshing water; at this I did not hesitate to 
quench my thirst, not being troubled about 
whether or not there was a rice field full of 


germs above. 


As we stood outside ard looked up to the 
summit of the crags, where a white cloud was 
dashing itself against the summit, I asked the 
keeper if there was a path up from there to the 
top of the rocks. He said there was not and 
that we would have to go about two miles 
around to reach it. Forgetting our hunger we 
proceeded to do this, enjoying the scenery as 
we went and passing two more temples on the 
way. It took us two hours or more to reach 
the height, but the magnificent view of the 
valley below and of the country for miles 
around was worth the climb. When we had 
gazed to our hearts’ content, we made our way 
down by a short cut and soon arrived at the 
church tired and hungry. Thecook long since 
had given up our coming and so had to pre- 
pare dinner over again, wondering to himself 
all the time how we could be so crazy as to do 
without dinner just to see a few old temples. 

But as I looked about me at the muddy 
court-yard full of dirty, noisy children, at the 
mud walls of my own room, and thought of 
the prosaic hours I must spend in it examining 
members who had fallen into sin, or perchance 
preparing a sermon, or having a conference in 
a foreign tongue with my helper about the 
condition of the church, I was not sorry that 
we had spent in this way these few hours of 
recreation. May the time come when a great 
Christian church will adorn these scenes 
instead of the Buddhist temples. 
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A Union Sunday School Institute. 


By KATHERINE WAMBOLD. 


We have just closed a most wonderful Union 
Sunday School Institute in Seoul. We all 
recognize that the strategic point in our Chris- 
tian work at present is the Sunday School and 
are all very enthusiastic over the success of 
the meetings. 

Attending the six sessions, and listening to 
the papers and lectures, one was impressed by 
the excellence of the material, and also by 
the interesting manner of presentation. The 
speakers were well versed in the most up-to- 
date Sunday School: methods, and I doubt if 
anywhere in the world a more instructive three 
days’ Institute could be held. The success of 
the entire program is due in great part to 
the work of Mrs. W. A. Noble, who not only 
suggested the speakers tothe Committee, but 


Notes and 


Miss M. L. Hanson has arrived from the 
United States to the Mission of the Presbyter- 
ian Mission, North. 

Dr. T. D. Mansfield and his family have re- 
turned from furlough in the United States to 
their work in the Union Hospital, Wonsan. 


A cablegram has been received saying that 
Gelson, the son of Rev. G. Engel of the Aus- 
tralian Mission, has been wounded in France 
and is now convalescing. 


William Nowlan, the son of F. S. Miller, 
Chungju is now in training. Wilfred Twilley, 
lately of the staff of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, is now in France serving with 
the Engineers in the British Army. 


The Rev. A. E. Armstrong, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, is now visit- 
ing the Far East. He has spent part of July 
in Korea and also hopes to spend all of Septem- 
ber in visiting mission work in Korea. 


Mrs. (Dr.) C. H. Irvin of Fusan has returned 
to Korea. 


who for many years has had training classes 
for Sunday School teachers, using all the books 
and helps put out by Sunday School experts. _ 

Every number on the program was so very | 
excellent that one wishes to speak of each, but | 
there is only one I shall mention, and that | 
is the address on Jerusalem by Mr. H. H. | 
Underwood, who has had the advantage of 
visiting the sacred place,—which alone gave 
his lecture great interest. | 

We hope to have these Institutes yearly. One | | 
foreign pastor suggested that we ask the Seoul | 
part of the Federal Council to arrange a date for 
us, so that there would be no conflict with other 
meetings and so that the Sunday School Insti- 
tute might be attended by the older pupils in | 
schools as well as all other Christian workers. | 


Personals. 


The Southern Presbyterian Mission at its 
meeting in July assigned the Rev. W. M. Clark 
to literary work in connection with the Korean | 
Religious Book and Tract Society. Mr. Clark | 
will not be able to take up the appointment for | 
fifteen months as owing to ill health and fur- |} 
loughs he is the only evangelistic worker in his — | 
station. 


We give below the new postal addresses of 
the missionaries moved by the decision of the 
annual meeting of the Presbyterian Mission, 
North. 

Miss Hallie Covington, Syen Chyun. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. T. Cook, Moukden. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Soltau, Moukden. 

Miss M. Hartness, Seoul. 

Miss Reiner, Chungju. 

Miss Hanson, Andong. 


The Rev. N. C. Whittemore, Syen Chyun, is _ | 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of | 
the Presbyterian Mission, North, and also the | 
Corresponding Secretary. 


To the Rev. and Mrs. C. L. Phillips, Pyeng | 
Yang, a son, Charles L. Jnr., was born on the © 
6th of July. . 
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ALREADY A NUMBER OF MISSIONARIES ARE USING THE SMITH | 
MOTOR WHEEL WITH GREAT SUCCESS IN THEIR 
ITINERATING. SEVENTH SHIPMENT OF SMITH 
MOTOR WHEELS AND THIRD SHIPMENT OF 


BICYCLES ARE ON THE WAY NOW. 


EVERY DAY WITHOUT A VICTROLA IS PLEASURE LOST. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
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EDWARD EVANS & SONS, LTD. 


30 NORTH SZECHUEN ROAD, SHANGHAI. 


We furnish FROM STOCK Educational Supplies of every description. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUES of Textbooks for Schools and Colleges, School. Stationery, 
Kindergarten Materials, Estey Organs, Microscopes, and Balopticons. 


This is Model F-4 Microscope 
Magnifies 50-430 times 
Ideal for Schools. 
Price G $ 48.00 


This is Model C. Balopticon for 


en OD Te. Electric or Acetylene Light. 


Model FFS-8 for Doctors. Pictures 10 feet across at 50 ft. 
from screen. Various prices. 
G $97.00 Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Details on Request. and our list of Slides for Rent- 
ing. 


Wire Screen Cloth (Green) 36” wide Loganberry Juice 4 0z. bottles 
100 ft. in roll Apple Juice 6 oz. bottles 

Fruit Jar Rubbers Tansan Mineral Water Pts. 
bottles 


Cider Vinegar (Concentrated) 10 oz. 3 Lemonade Pts. 
,, Ginger Ale Pts. & Splits. 


Welch’s Grape Juice Qts. & Pts. 


“Bell Brand’’ Blend Coffee (Former price ¥ 1.05) To advertise our business we have decid- 

ed to reduce the price to Yen .90 per pound. Sample will be sent cheerfully on application. 

Milkmaid Evaporated Milk ¥ 15.60 per case Special price quoted for 5 cases and upwards. 

Wrigley’s Chewing Gum ¥ 1.75 per box of 20-10 sen pkts. Postpaid to all parts of Korea. 

Swan Safety Military Fountain Pens.. This Pen hold 25 “Swan” Ink Tablets in its 
magazine. Prices and particulars on application. 


Boston Garters Single & double grips ¥ .75 to ¥ 1.00 
Suspenders ¥ 1.25.to ¥1.50 per pair 
Automatic Fly Traps ¥ 2.50 each 


Pes EO & COMPANY 


successors to.-The, General Sup ply.-Co. 
Seoul, Korea. Telephone No. 827. 


DON’T WORRY 


ABOUT 


HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


You can buy high grade goods, made in Korea, and save .both time and 
money, if you patronise-the 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL SCHCOL 
We make goods to your own ideas in style, finish and measurements, 
and will gladly give you the benefit of our experience, in any of the 
following lines :—— | 
CABINET WORK,— Period furniture, kiln dried stock 
WICKER WORK,—Grass-rope chairs, settees, tables, ete. 
MACHINE WORK,—Machines, metal work, repairs 
PRINTING,— Bookiets, commercial and personat stationery 
SOAP, —Try our “Triangle” laundry soap 
PHOTOGRAPHY, —Portraits, printing, enlargements, lantern slides. 
Inquiries solicited. Estimates furnished. . 
Address all correspondence to 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, CHOSEN 


Indanthrene Cloth ALL KINDS OF FANCY WORK: 
Woven by students: of the Songdo School LATEST STYLE IN LACES, 
. CROCHETED ARTICLES, 
(formerly Anglo-Korean School) KNITTING, EMBROIDERY & TATTING. 


“Never Fades and Seldom Wears Out” TATTING BABY CAPS A SPECIALTY. 
Suitable for ladies’ and children’s 


Z ORDERS FILLED 
dresses men’s shirts, towelling, curtains, PROMTLY AND CAREFULLY. 


etc. 
. PRICES MODERATE. 
Delivered by parcel post. Samples 


RICE LIST 
t on request. FOR INFORMATION AND P 

ae z APPLY TO 

MISS LILLIAN E, NICHOLS, DIRECTOR, 


LEADS ESTE OTT LD FBS: Ne FOR EET SL PTR S TE Die TCE 
: 


Address, C. H. Dea, 


Songdo School Industrial Dept. HOLSTON INSTITUTE, 


Songdo, Korea. SONGDO, KOREA. 


& | 
K. KONDO & CO., 


COAL MERCHANTS, 
SEOUL. 


Special Agents for South Manchurian 
Railway Company Coal Sales Dep't 


P 
Forwarding Agents for Goods 
by Land and Sea. — 
Mining Supplies a Specialty 
——__—~-2e-——_—_ 
Special Terie to Missionaries. 
1 CHOME, NISHU-DORI, SEOUL. 
‘Telephone No. 835. 


(OPPOSITE STANDARD OIL COMPANY). 


Q—_—_—_—_______—_—_—_—______ 


ASK FOR 
CELA? 


GRANULATED SUGAR 
ONLY and take no others 


in cases Best 
of Sugar in 
18 bags 
the 
each 
10 lbs. Market 
net. 


* HOLME, RINGER & CO., FUSAN. 
Import Department 
Agents. 


Telegram ‘‘RINGER”’ FusAN, Phone Nos. 545, 309. 


Code in use:, A. B. C. 5th Edition 
Single order not under one case of 180 Ibs. 


® 


& 
® 


Louise Chase Institute 


Sen Sen (Syenchun) Korea 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
EMBROIDERIES, 
TATTING, 

LINGERIES, 
TRAY-PIECES, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
(REAL IRISH LINEN) 


TABLE-RUNNERS, | 
SCARVES. 
SPECIAL ORDERS TAKEN 
Our Korean teacher of Embroidery is the 
only surviving graduate of the Anju Royal | 
School of Embroideries. | 
Miss B. I. Stevens, 
; Superintendent. 
Agent in Seoul: Mrs. A. I. Ludlow. . 
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MUR A Kel SiO pes 
THE MURAKI WATCH COMPANY 

SEOUL BRANCH 

| 2 Chome, Honmachi, facing Kameya’s Store. 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, SPECTACLES, RINGS 
AND PRECIOUS STONEs. 


Repairs executed with care and despatch. 
A large assortment of 
ELGIN, WALTHAM anp SWISS WATCHES. 
TELEPHONE 471 


THE NIKKAN PRINTING COMPANY 


ITCHOME, MEIJIMACHI, SEOUL, 
(Near The Oriental Development Company) 


z The Largest and Best Equipped Printing Company in Korea. 


Work turned out in first-class style, in Korean, Japanese and English. 


é| Lithography and Colored Printing in all branches. 


QUICK DELIVERY AND CHEAPEST PRICES. 


Telephone P. O. Transfer 
230, 323. Seoul 40. 


G WeYOW _ || UL MYUNG HAK KYO | 


SOONAN, CHOSEN 


HIGH CLASS TAILOR OFFERS 
and , Graham Flour, Cornmeal, 
GENERAL OUTFITTER Peanut Butter, ae Grape Juice, 
2 CHOME, HASEGAWA CHO, SEOUL Apples, Pears and Peaches in season. 
(Close to the Chosen Hotel) H. M. LEE, 
Frock Coats, Pe 


_ Lounge suits, 
Clerical Suits, 


Uniforms, 


Hugh O'Neill Jr, Academy 


Syenchun (Sen Sen). 


Overcoats, 


Dress Suits, 
Morning Coats, 


Juvenile Suits. 


HAM, BACON AND SAUSAGE 
FROM OUR OWN FARM 
Sent. Post Paid to any part of Korea. 
Prices reasonable. Quality unsurpassed. ~ 
G. S. Me CUNE, Principal. 


4a We have a large and growing connection. 


| Our English-speaking cutter will be glad 
t to wait upon you at your home. 


THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 


(FORMERLY THE BANK OF KOREA. ) 


Capital Subscribed. . . . . . Yen 20,000,000 
Capital Paid up ...... . Yen 20,000,000 


GOVERNOR : DEPUTY GOVERNOR: 
S. MINOBE, Esq. T. KANO, Esq. 


DIRECTORS: [ 
T. MISHIMA, Esq., Y. KIMURA, Eso. 
S. OHTA, Esq., S. KATAYAMA, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1613. 


BRANCHES: 
KOREA 


Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 


MANCHURIA 


Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Szupingchieh, Kaiyuan 
Chengchiatun, Harbin, Fuchiatien, Yingkou, Lungchingtsun, 
Kirin, Liaoyang, Tiehling, Ryojun (Port Arthur). 


? 


CHINA 
Shanghai, Tsingtao. 


JAPAN PRO P ER 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 


Every description-of general banking and exchange business transacted: 
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ye. JH. MORRIS > 
fe (i Sole Agent for Chosen us 


i ge A oat ‘Country Club! Hy & Chungdong, Seoul—Phone 2069 


| 4 Passenger 


The Willys-Overland Co. Toledo, On, ie : a 


~~ The Hendee Mts. Co., Springheld. Mass. U.S. A. 
INDIAN MOTOCY COLES, 
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«Ff, EL MORRIS 


ac . SOLE AGENT FOR CHOSEN. : 
BIG TWINS—LIGHT TWINS AND FEATHERWEIGHT MACHINES, 
SIDECARS AND DELIVERY VANS. TIRE REPAIRS 
VULCANIZING, ETC. STORAGE BATTERIES 
RECHARGED, COLUMBIA DRY BATTERIES 
IN STOCK. AUTOMBILE: AND” 
MOTORCYCLE REPAIRS 
-. OF ALL KINDS. 
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ae “The British and Foreign Bible: Society. spares ‘no ‘pais. ena. no. ex- eda 
“\pensé to secure that God’s Book shall speak as clearly and simply and == 
sweetly as possible to every man in his own tongue. Even while the 
-y ~ world is at war, the Society has not slackened in ae sacred task. Hee | 
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na a : ‘lasses form of the language which. appeals to educated Chinese. 


a a ( After twenty- seven years’. labour, the. revision of the Bible has just me 
sc, nen finished in Mandarin—that form of Chinese which is spoken and Tedd 7 
i < : . aoe the vast majority of people in China. ‘This Mandarin version ad- 2 e 
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